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From the Leisure Iour. 


A Climb up the Clock Tower at Westminster, 


An able continental work once remarked that 
Englishmen generally knew less of the new Houses 
of Parliament, which excite the admiration of all 
Europe, than they did of almost any other work 
on which £50,000 of their public money had been 
expended. The charge, beyond a doubt, is true. 
Pinnacle after pinnacle and tower after tower of 
this suburb of palaces has slowly grown up and 
been finished without attracting any more public 
attention than is devoted to the construction of a 
new drain, or the repealing a church-rate. Daily, 
a stream of people pass by works, of the very exist- 
ence of which they are unaware, though the en- 
gincers and architects from America and France, 
and indeed from all parts of the civilized world, 
come thousands of miles to inspect them at West- 
minster. Which of our readers knows that the 
Victoria Tower is the standard of its kind for 
architectural beauty and engineering skill, and 
that it is the most elaborate and lofty tower that 
has ever been raised since the time of the confu- 
sion of tongues? This tower is amply worth a 
visit of inspection, both for itself and the purpose 
with which it has been built. It is about twenty 
years since its foundations were laid, so that it has 
grown up at the slowly progressing rate of about 
17 feet a-year, for it is now, from foundation to 
summit, 326 feet high. As with the foundations 
under all other portions of the new Houses, no 
bearing-piles were used. The space marked for the 
foundation was first entirely enclosed with a dou- 
ble row of the strongest oak piles driven deep into 
the earth, and this was filled in with metallic con- 
crete to the depth of 12 feet, and on this the 
masonry was begun at 14 feet below the surface, 
making the depth of the foundation 26 feet in all. 

The Clock Tower, as its name imports, has been 
mainly built for the purpose of supporting the great 
clock and its monster chime of bells; and, since 
the machinery for measuring time was first in- 
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tower (within these rooms) is 28 feet square, and 
is occupied first by an air shaft, 8 fect wide, for 
ventilating the whole of the new Houses, and which 
rises to the very top; and, secondly, by the clock 
shaft, a smaller inner tower of brickwork. This 
latter is the shaft on which the great clock will 
stand, and down which its weights will* descend. 
[t is 160 feet high, 11 feet long by 8 fect 6 inches 
wide, and 20 inches thick. This shaft is the ouly 
space large enough to admit of “ Big Ben” ever 
getting to the top of the tower at all, and even he 
must go up sideways, as he is 9} feet in diameter 
by 7 feet 10 inches high. The lower floors of the 
tower will be used as ordinary offices, The two 
upper floors will be used as prison rooms, not for 
State criminals, but only for refractory M. P.’s 
and such frail borough brokers as may incur the 
displeasure of the faithful Commons. The other 
apartments will be used as depositories of docu- 
ments. Access to the upper parts of the tower is 
gained by the usual spiral staircase, which in this 
instance is of a most unusual length. For the first 
hundred steps or so, the way is lit with gas, and 
the air is close and heavy. With the next 100 
you emerge into the dim day-light, which now and 
then one of the 68 windows which adorn the tower 
throws across the staircase. A hundred steps more, 
and the way is dark again, and you instinctively feel 
you have attained a great height, and walk with 
nervous caution, or look shudderingly over the rails 
down the well stairs, which seem to end in a faint 
bluish light, dimly seen far, far beneath. Another 
effort, treading heavily, and sorely out of breath, 
for you have climbed 330 steps in all, and you are 
in the clock-room. It is a lofty dark chamber, 28 
feet by 19, and some 25 high. 

It is necessary to approach the history of the 
great time-piece, with considerable caution ; for, 
never since time first began has such a bone of 
contention been cast among the professors of horo- 
logy. On account of its various phases of interest, 
and its having given rise to no Jess than four col- 
lections of official correspondence published in 
Parliamentary papers, as well as cabals, intrigues, 
and petitions innumerable, a long account of its 
origin, rise, and progress is given in the last edi- 
tion of the “ Encyclopzedia Britannica.” From this 
it appears that the history of the great time-piece 
now extends over a period of nearly fourteen years. 
The clock, which has been made entirely after the 
design of — Denison, has now been going two 
years in — Dent's factory. Its entire mechanism 
is so simple and novel, that it looks like anything 
but what it really is. The spectator would much 
more readily believe it to be an elaborate windlass, 
or a double-action mangle, than the largest, strong- 
est, most carefully finished and accurate c!ock that 


the hammers required to strike the hours and 
quarters, that the former at least must be exceed- 
ingly heavy—probably 5 or 6 tons. The clock is 
fitted with — Denison’s gravity escapement, and, 
by a peculiar arrangement of ratchet-wheels, the 
winding, no matter how long it lasts, does not stop 
or alter the clock for one single instant. 

If the whole apparatus of this great clock was 
made to be wound by hand, it would require four 
or five hours’ continuous winding each day, and 
even then be such hard labour as would be too 
much almost for convicts, since the haudle would 
have to be turned some 4000 or 5000 times, and 
weights of many tons drawn up to a height of 156 
feet. Many plans were proposed to get over this 
difficulty—some to use wind and some to employ 
water—all possible, but most expensive and diffi- 
cult. — Denison at last modified the plans of — 
James, the engine-maker, into a scheme by which 
the clock will be wound by water, though still 
keeping up the means of winding by hand when- 
ever necessary. By this plan each striking-weight, 
instead of going quite to the ground, descends on 
the top of a piston moving in a short cylinder, at 
the bottom of which, by means of the clock me- 
chanism, a slide-valve is opened and lets in water 
from a tank, about 200 feet above it. This drives 
up the piston and weight more than the height re- 
quired for striking twelve (three feet), when the 
piston itself gradually turns off the water and 
sinks, and the weight is left hanging ready to 
strike, as if wound by hand. This will be repeated 
each hour (if the whole apparatus does not get 
frozen up in winter), and the going parts of the 
clock (made for 8 days) are wound by hand each 
week, when the man will receive the correct time 
per telegraph from Greenwich, and so regulate the 
clock if ever necessary. The latter, however, is 
not very likely; for, though it has now been going 
two years at Dent’s, its deviations have not yet 
amounted to two seconds either way. 

Such, then, is the clock-chamber, and the clock 
that is to occupy it soon. Leaving it by a door in 
the corner, we pass at once into a long narrow 
passage. The wall on the right is brick, and forms 
a side of the clock-chamber we have just quitted. 
That on the left is opaque glass, and the flood of 
light which it admits, broken only by gilt tracery 
and large gothic numerals, tells us in a second that 
we are in one of the great clock dials, on which the 
progress of the machinery within will be recorded 
to all London from hour to hour. It looks from 
the inside like one of the huge round windows 
which here and there adorn our earlier cathedrals, 
and which, like them, is intersected in all direc- 
tions with the most elaborate tracery and lattice- 
work. The framework of the dials, with their sub- 


vented, no clock-case so magnificent and elaborate|has probably ever yet been made since time began. 

has yet been conceived. Yet it is intended to be|The space it occupies in its frame is 154 feet long 
__ *pplied to other purposes besides merely keeping|by 4 feet 7 inches wide, and its total weight be- 
| the great time-keeper. Its whole height is divided|tween 6 and 7 tons. It is intended to be set in 
lato nine stories, exclusive of the clock-room, bell-|the masonry on the top of the clock-shaft we have 
thamber, and lantern. Each of these floors is sub-| mentioned, and down which its pendulum and 
vided into at least four, and sometimes many|striking and going weights will hang. It is uncer- 


tore apartments, which run parallel with each of|tain what the latter may be; but it is evident, 
he four faces of the tower. 


division into quarter hours and minutes, is made of 
cast-iron. Every dial frame was cast in six seg- 
ments, and each one weighs four tons, and is no 
less than 22 feet 6 inches in diameter. The space 
between each minute is 1 foot 2 inches, and the 
figures are upwards of 2 feet high, and nearly 6 
feet apart. ‘The minute hand is 16 feet long, and, 
notwithstanding that itis made of copper and beaten 
The inside of the} when we come to regard the ponderous weight of/out as thin as is consistent with its length and 
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ttrength, it still weighs 2 ewt. The first hands} You are now high over the clock, and beneath the 
made (and there is a rare collection of them, of all| pointed roof. ‘The work which from below seems 
shapes and sizes, at the bottom of the tower) were|such light tracery and nctwork of golden lines, is 
of cast-iron, and weighed 4 ewt. The hour hand suddenly transformed to beams, shields, and flying 
is nine feet long, and is fastened with the minute |arches, so massive in themselves as almost to form 
hand to the centre of the dial by a huge gilt rose another tower, so-thickly gilded that they truly 
(part of the arms of Westminster), which is about/seem as if wrought from the precious metal. The 
the size of a small dining table. All the interstices|brillianey of the work glows and flashes from a 
between the figures and work on the clock face are|thousand points at once—from the great rows of 
glazed in with enamelled glass, so as to present the |shields overhead, bright with the arms of England 
appearance of a white dial in the day, and allow |and Westminster, from the elaborate cornices, the 
it to be illuminated during the night. Each dial|gable windows, the vanes, the seroll work hand- 
will be lit with 60 gas jets, which will be turned rail ; the very battlements and stone-work itself 
on and off by a peculiar adaptation of the clock-|are rich with heavy gilding. The stone frame in 
work. ‘The light in the dial will thus wane as day| which the clock is set, and all the chief upper out- 
dawns, and increase with the fading twilight. The |lines of the tower, are similarly adorned, so that 
cost of the gas for this will be £500 per annum. |the effect is beautiful beyond description, and the 
The single dial-clock at Mechlin is larger than|eye, alniost pained by its brilliancy, secks relief in 
these dials, but for a four-dialled clock there is|gazing on the sober inasses of the great groups of 
none with such large faces in the world. St. Paul’s|towers and palaces below. Higher than this lan- 
clock has only two 17 feet dials, and is wound |tern gallery the visitor cannot go, though the 
every day; and next to this, the largest clock in |pointed roof is still 100 feet above him, and, light 
the kingdom is that of Shandon Church, at Cork,|and graceful as it appears trom the ground, ‘yet it 
which has four dials, each 16 fect in diameter. nevertheless actu: illy contains 400 tons of iron. 

Leaving the dial-rooms we again ascend that} Once again upon the ground, the great clock- 
never-ending staircase, till at last it terminates in|tower scems more lofty and magnificent than ever 
the bright sunlight, more than 200 fect above the| t is merely one ornamental accessory of a great 
streets, “amid light ‘handsome arches, with the out-|plan, but if it stood alone it would still be a grand 
side gothic work of hammered iron all richly g gilded.| monument of our taste and skill. Viewed in con- 
This is the bell-chamber, where the iron tongues|nexion with the new houses, the whole forms pro- 
of the great clock below are to dwell. The me-|bably the greatest architectural work in which this 
chanism by which Big Ben and his chiming satel-jor any other country has ever engaged since it 
lites will be suspended is simple, yet be -autifully emerged from the so-called dark ages. Whether 
adapted to its purpose. A kind of massive octagon lerect, or ruined by the lapse of time, the present 
collar of wrought iron boiler plate goes round the | Houses of Parliament will always remain an en- 
chamber, about 14 fect from the floor, and 2 feet/during record of our civilization, wealth, and 
from the side walls. ‘This is supported by 12 cast- | greatness, 
iron standards, which, resting on the masonry of 
the walls, lean out at a sli; ght | ‘inclination and meet For “The Friend.” 
the collar. Pads of vulcanized India-rabber cut/Some Letters of George Churchman, with Occasional 
off all vibration passing from the collar to the Remarks. 
standards, while rollers at the base of the stan-| Owen Biddle’s mind was so much interested in 
dards themselves provide for the contraction and |the opeuing a school in Pennsylvania, under care 
expansion of the metal. Wrought-iron tie-rods|of the Yearly Meeting, on the same plan, or nearly 
prevent any chance of lateral thrast upon the walls. |so, as that of Ackworth, that he, in the early part 
This whole apparatus only weighs some 14 tons;jof the year 1789, committed his thoughts on the 
yet it is no exaggeration to say that it is almost jsubject to paper. He read his essay to many 
strong enough to bear the whole tower. The ac-| Friends, and profiting by their remarks, frequently |i 
tual weight ‘of the five bells it will support, with|added to, or amended what was already written. 
their hammers, is upwards of 30 tons. Big Ben,|George Churchman, being in Philadelphia at the 
when he is recast, will hang in the centre of the|time of the Spring Meeting that year, was privi- 
collar, and weigh 16 tons. His thundering note is|leged to hear it, and, soon after his return, ad- 
E natural. The hammer and lever which strike |dressed a letter to Owen, from which we give an 
Big Ben weigh together one ton. extract : 

So much for the bell-chamber and its hard, “E. Nottingham, Fourth mo. 6th, 1789. 
gloomy inmates. They are to be fixed in their) “Dear Friend —It has given me particular 
places, and can never ring a joyful peal, but only|satisfaction, on my way home, and since | got here, 
mark the passage of the fleeting hours, or be tolled |to find thy mind had been so et ngaged to endeavour 
slowly for some great calamity, which shall bow|to prepare the way to help forward a concern for 
our heads in mourning. From the bell-chamberjestablishing a school on a liberal bottom, as it ap- 
the works go higher still, but the stairs cease, and|pears thou “hast done, by the essay thou read to 
the lofty points beyond are only to be gained by|me. I wish thee encouraged to attend to such ad- 
mounting ladders, which are tied from one perilous {ditions to that thou hast penned, or alterations, as 
scaffolding to another. Slowly the visitor climbs,/may be suggested to thy mind. If any part of it 
with cold, trembling hands, creeping from ladder|be in such fitness, as for thee to be free to trust me 
to ladder, catching through gothic openings now | with it, enclosed, by the bearer, B. H., it would be 
and then a dizzy glimpse of roofs and tops of lofty|very agreeable to look over deliberately, and re- 
buildings, with the mighty city, half hidden in its|turn thee by some early and safe opportunity. This, 
sunoke, spread like a map far down beneath him. |though I mention it, 1 yet entirely submit to thy 
A stage or network of ponderous beams, all bound|freedom. It has taken my attention so much, as 
and clamped together with iron, is soon gained.|being added to what has steadily been fixed with 
This is the seaffolding from which the bells will|me, from year to year, on the subject of education 
be hoisted up and hung in the oe beneath. |in a similar line, and has looked so like duty to at- 
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for a further exposure, to upen the way, if possible, 
for the concern to move forward into a line for it 
to be gradually realized.” 

Receiving a letter in return from O. B., G. C, 
replied to it, Fourth mo. 25th, 1789. 

“ find thou hast been encouraged to proceed in 
the essay, respecting the concern for a useful school, 
as well as to make known what thou hadst essayed 
to several Friends, and received their favourable 
sentiments thereupon ; all which, was satisfactory 
to me to be informed of, There are times of ups 
and downs to be met with in our passage. To get 
through the different dispensations with an even 
steady mind, is a favour from Providence, whose 
Divine help is not withholden from those who seek 
to him in sincerity. He filleth the hungry with 
good things, whilst those who are rich, full of them- 
selves, are sent empty away, and are often suffered 
to remain in a dangerous insensibility of their 
emptiness. For knowledge, of the lower kind, only 
puffeth up. May we be enabled to follow the 
Shepherd's voice with unremitted care and dili- 
gence. So may we get on safely, witness peace in 
ourselves, and find strength and understanding to 
be useful to others, in proportion to the talent [we 
have] received. My faith is, that the concern we 
have been engaged to promote, will not die away, 
but in due time prosper and have many friends and 
advocates, who have not yet appeared.” 

The subject of schooling poor children was still 
before the Western Quarterly Meeting, and on 
hearing the report of the Third Committee ap- 
pointed on the subject, made in the Eighth month 
of this year, they forwarded the concern to the 
Yearly Meeting. G.C. thus writes to Owen Biddle 
on the subject. 


“FE. Nottingham, Eighth mo. 21st, 1789. 

“Dear Friend —Our Quarterly Meeting held 
this week, on considering the subject of schooling 
poor children, and receiving the report of the Third 
Committee, which had been appointed thereon, 
agreed to spread the matter before our next Yearly 
Meeting for more gencral cousideration. It is to 
go up in the report stated, in a brief manner; the 
nature, rise, progress and state of the concern, to 
be fully opened to a committee of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, if there thought necessary, that the propriety of 
the motion may be considered, and such result had 
upon the subject as the wisdom of Truth may dic- 
tate. 

“ As I have not heard since I saw thee, [Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting, in the Fifth month,] 
what progress thou hadst made relative to the 
essay, or whether thou hadst yet communicated it 
to the Meeting for Sufferings, as I understood thou 
had been advised to, I was willing to give thee the 
above intimation of a concern for promoting a 
school on a liberal plan, being [to be] brought into 
the consideration of the Yearly Meeting from our 
Quarterly Meeting ; that thou might seriously 
weigh the matter, whether thy essay might not be 
brought into view, or ripened for consideration at 
the same time, very opportunely. 

“Thad felt a good deal blank respecting this 
subject for some months, and did not see what was 
most proper relative thereto, yet it was not quite 
gone from me. When I found the sentiments of 
the Friends of the Committee who met thereon at 
the time of our late Quarterly Mecting, were una- 
nimous for bringing the concern into view of the 
Yearly Meeting, I felt easy with the motion, and 
‘remain so, not fearing the event. He who has the 





‘The beam for Big Ben is here. A short ladder|tend to, as far as my ability favours, that it has| sole right of directing the services of his little ones 


leads from this place to the lantern gallery, when induced me to think of coming again to the city|and people whom he constrains to live in his fear, 
you seem suddenly to enter fairy land, and arejsooner than I had intended, if my coming might be} and to seek the good of all, according to the capa- 
dazzled with the sheen of gold and colour around. any means of assisting thee in preparing thy essay|city he affords them, can bless in due time, every 
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well-grounded or right concern, Though their little 
movements may be thought strange, in bringing 
forward matters and things, which many of their 
fellow-members do not clearly see the expediency 


For “ The Friend.” 
Quakerism in its Third Century. 
(Concluded from page 215.) 


In 1676, George Gray thus warns his Friends: 





have bowed their heads, as not worthy to be com- 
pared with such; of whom, perhaps, it would not 
be too much to say, “the world was not worthy.” 

George Fox could declare, he “had been in 


of, yet patience and perseverance in a steady line,|“I warn you, in the fear and dread of the ever-|spiritual Babylon, Sodom, Egypt, and the grave; 
according to their strength, will not miss of a/lasting God, that ye be not hinderers of the work|but by the eternal power of God I was brought 
reward suitable to the degree of their faithful-|of the Lord; for dreadful will their portion be,|out thereof into the power of Christ.” So also we 
ness, touching every matter right for them to en-/that let or hinder it, * * * or bring an evil re-|need less notional, and more practical and experi- 
gage in. port upon it. So take warning, my Friends, and| mental acquaintance with these things. Even with 

“ Here I am willing to leave it, not without ajevery one look to their way, and to the prosperity|being dead uuto the world, unto sin, and ourselves, 
degree of increasing faith, that what is right in re-|of Truth.” and alive unto God. Then should we see more 


gard to this concern will be seen, and accomplished 
in its proper season. The cattle of a thousand 
hills belong to that awful Being, whose care is over 
his workmanship, and who directeth events in his 
own time for the benefit of those in low degree, 
making use of ways and means unseen by the wis- 
dom of the world. 

“ As our friend, William Savery, was at our 
Quarterly Meeting, and appeared hearty in desiring 
to promote the concern for a general school, it may 
not be improper to advise with him, touching thy 
essay.” 

At the Yearly Meeting, held in Philadelphia in 
the following Ninth month, the subject of educa- 
tion claimed a large share of attention; yet, on 
considering the subject from the Western Quarterly 
Meeting, the meeting very wisely settled down in 
the conclusion, that it would not be safe for it, nor 
for its subordinate meetings, to undertake the care 


Peter Gardiner, in 1695, besought his brethren 
as followeth:—‘“And I beseech you all, in the 
eternal love of God,—which I do at this time feel 
to spring towards you,—do not despise the day of 


eye to eye, in our measure, with this gifted elder 
and anointed forefather in the Truth. And thus 
walking by the same rule, we should mind the 
same thing: and the eye would be opened to see 


small things ; for whosoever despiscth the day of|that the testimonies, no less than the doctrines of 


small things ia themselves or others, a withering 


day will certainly come upon them. Therefore, 


dear Friends, ery mightily unto the Lord on the 
behalf of your children; for I do believe, that the 
Lord will pour out his Spirit upon them, and make 
them very glorious, as they give up in obedience 


unto him.” 


But notwithstanding these, and many more 


warnings and admonitions from faithful seers and 
watchmen; notwithstanding the unchangeable aud 


good Spirit of our holy Redeemer, was still striving 


with sons and with daughters to bring, and to pre- 
serve to God; and notwithstanding also the great 


cloud of witnesses for the Truth as held by this 
of a school, which should in part depend for its|people, proving that now, no less than formerly, 


support on the contributions of those, not of our/we must look solely unto Jesus, the author and 


religious Society. Individually, none were discour- | finisher of our faith; who, for the joy that was set 


aged from instituting or benevolently assisting| before him, endured the cross, despising the shame, 


schools for the instruction of the poor, who were not/and is set down at the right hand of the throne of 


members, and the general concerti for the educa- 
tion of Friends’ children was evidently ripening for 
harvest. 

George Churchman spent some part of the fol- 
lowing Twelfth month in Philadelphia, and there 
probably had the opportunity of hearing Owen| were so remarkably brought out from. 
Biddle’s essay again, which was then nearly ready| Ephraim of old, many of them became gradually 


and evangelical character, and to become retro- 


gressively conformed to the spirit, maxims, habits, 
and manners of the world, which the first Quakers|that it was for these testimonies committed to us 
Thus, like 


this religious Society, are founded in the immutable 
Truth: and as Israel of old was not to turn aside 
from keeping the statutes and the commandments 
given them by their Divine Lawgiver, even so our 
Holy Redeemer will never suffer us to compromise 
these with impunity, or to modify them to suit the 
religious taste of the times. But He will overturn 
all the Babel builders, who are trusting to their arm 
of strength, and desiring to build up something in 
their own might and authority, to hold and to pro- 
fess a belief in. Yea, the Lord will confound 
these, as he hath ever done aforetime; and all 
their wisdom, and skill, and prudence, will perish, 
and come to naught. 

And, dear Friends, ye, who seem to be aiming 
at “a confederacy,” and in the expressive language 
of couduct, are saying, the way is too straight and 
narrow, let us make it wider; and who are thus 


‘|tending, so far as your influence is exerted, to- 
God: nevertheless, year after year, the Society of| wards laying waste the ancient hedge, and to 
Friends seemed more and more to lose its distinct] remove the ancient landmarks, if not to disorganize 


this religious Society, suffer, I beseech you, the 
word of exhortation. May you call to mind 


to maintain, no less than for the precious principles 
from which they spring, that our ever honourable 


for publication. On returning home, he wrote to|mixed with the people, and adopted their standard.| predecessors cheerfully suffered the loss of all 
him under date, First mo. 4th, 1790, “I felt some| Forgetting that the will of the Lord alone is our|things; even of their property, liberty, and life. 
satisfaction to attend the time spent in the city|sanctification; and that it is as we submit to him| Counting, with the Apostle, “not their lifes dear 


‘when any clearness appears. 


lately, though sometimes much of a clothing of 


poverty attended. I wish thou may be encour- 
aged and feel strength to attend to the subject 
of the institution before thee, without postponing, 
I have faith to be- 
lieve a blessing will attend honest labour, and 
that benefit may arise therefrom, to those yet un- 
born.” 


—_—_—»e— -— 
For “The Friend.” 
The Minor Planets. 


As accuracy is particularly desirable in statistics, 
I suggest some corrections of typographical errors 
in the article in last week’s “ Friend,” under the 
above heading. In column third, page 207, line 
8, for “Libienthal” read “ Lilienthal;” line 18, 
for  1-200th” read “ 1-1200th.” 

The fifty-fourth asteroid has been called, by its 
discoverer, “ Alexandria,” the name of Ezypt’s 
capital, under the Ptolemies, famous for the most 
extensive library of ancient times, which was burn- 
ed by order of the Caliph Omar. 

In the year 1857, it appears that E. Schubert, 
of Washington, undertook a series of observations 
on the forty-first planet, Daphne. On computing 
his observations, he was surprised to discover that 
he had not found Daphne, but had observed for it 


and follow him, that he will preserve in the safe|unto themselves, so that they might finish their 


enclosure, will save by his own right hand, carry 
forward by his own might and power; preserve 


from every cnchantment and divination; and 
finally enable to sing his praise. 


There can be no doubt, that not keeping to the} holy things! 
power of God, (a language much used by George 
Fox,) and trusting to something of ourselves :— 
forsaking the Fountain of living waters, and hew- 
ing to ourselves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can 
hold no water, has been the grand secret of the 
defection from Quakerism: as it is, perhaps, of every 


lapse of every people. But “ not by might, nor by 


power, but dy my Spirit,” saith the Lord of hosts, 


is a doctrine, which hath lost none of its efficacy 
or applicability. 
Quakerism been engaged to dwell low in the valley 
of humiliation; had they come to Christ’s footstool, 
and laid all their crowns there, being willing to be- 
come fools,—to be any thing or nothing just what 
he would have them to be, for his name's sake—had 
they submitted to his saving baptism, which ¢ho- 
roughly cleanseth the floor of the heart, and causeth 
the awakened penitent to sit alone, and to keep 
silence, because of His subjecting yoke upon him, 
then would they have put their mouths in the dust 
before Him, if so be, there might be hope: and 


4 new body in the neighbourhood. The elements|instead of presuming that they see further, and 

were published in a late number of the Albany|know more of the truth as it is in Jesus, than these 

Astronomical Journal, and it is quite probable that|expounders of our faith, these experimental wit- 

4 new discovery will be made. 
Third month 7th, 1859. 


course with joy.” Then how can ye, how can any, 
thus as upon the graves of those faithful martyrs, 
comprowise, or wish to pare down our testimonies, 
or to account them as trifling, or visionary, or un- 
Your backsliding course herein has 
been a great burden to true-hearted Friends of 
the present day, even if the exercises thus im- 
posed upon them, whereby they feared that 
judgment would be “turned away backward,” 
did not tend to shorten their days, by adding to 
their bonds. Remember, I affectionately entreat 
you, the consistent walk, the upright example, 
together with the faithful testimonies borne against 
these innovations, by a well-remembered George 


Had our modern professors of}and Aun Jones, a Thomas Shillitoe, a Daniel 


Wheeler, a John Barclay, and a Sarah Lynes 
Grubb; with others of equal or lesser religious ex- 
perience in England, along, too, with a host of true 
and faithful standard and testimony-bearers in 
America. The sense and judgment of these wor- 
thies should be very dear to us; and how should 
we strive to follow them, as they endeavoured to 
follow Christ. 

Oh! that we may all be engaged frequently to 
dwell upon the honest hour of death: upon the 
responsibilities our life and influence entail upon 
us; and dwell also upon that awful tribunal, where 
the righteous scarcely are saved. The motives to 
action must be weighed by Him who searcheth the 


nesses of the coming of Christ's kingdom, who] reins and the heart, in his own uncrring balances 
loved not their lives unto the death, they would|of the sanctuary. Where even to cause a weak 
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brother to offend, is no slight transgression against 
a God who has said, “all souls are mine.” It 
is declared to be better for us that a millstone 
were hanged about the neck, and we drowned in 
the depth of the sea, than that we should offend 
one of the little ones that believe in Christ Jesus, 
And also that to look back after putting the hands 
to the plough, is to render ourselves unfit for the 
kingdom of heaven. 

It was an ancient testimony, “ Hear ye me, Asa, 
and all Judah and Benjamin: the Lord is with 
you while ye be with him; and if ye seek him, he 
will be found of you: but if ye forsake him, he 
will forsake you.’ If the Society of Friends had 
but kept to its principles, and maintained its testi- 
monies in their ancient purity and simplicity, there 
would have been no need to have returned to the 
world, for the world would have been converted to 
us; agreeably to the dying testimony of Admiral 
Penn to his son :— Son William, if you and your 
friends keep to your plain way of preaching, and 
keep to your plain way of living, you will make 
an end of the priests to the end of the world.” 
“ But how is the gold become dim! how is the 
most fine gold changed!” Strangers have de- 
voured our strength. We are “a people robbed 
and spoiled; are for a prey, and none delivereth; for 
a spoil, and none saith, Restore.”’ But the Lord’s 
hand is not shortened. He remains to be the re- 
surrection and the life. It is written, “God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise; and the weak things of the world to 
confound the mighty; and base things, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, things 
which are not, to bring to naught things which are ; 
that no fish should glory in his presence.” He 
ean bring about a revival of zeal, and ancient 
steadfastness in holiness; can restore judges as at 
the first, and counsellors as at the beginuing, and 
cause yet again a little one to “ become a thousand, 
and a small one a strong nation: I, the Lord will 
hasten it in his time.” 

Notwithstanding the sad inroads which Satan, 
together with the spirit of this world, has made 
upon our Israel, there are no doubt left in Eng- 
land, in Ireland, and in America, of the seven 
thousand, who have not bowed to the image of 
Baal, neither countenanced the innovations at- 
tempted to be made upon doctrines and practice, 
upon the law and the testimony committed to this 
people to uphold. May these never say a con- 
federacy to them that say a confederacy, but putting 
on strength in the name of Jehovah, and wrestling 
in prayer with the Lord God of Israel for their 
own preservation against the wiles of the devil, be 
strengthened in His time to go forth with weeping 
and supplication before Him, saying, “Spare thy 
people, oh Lord, and give not thy heritage to re- 
proach; for wherefore should they say among the 
people, where is their God?” ‘Though there be 
left but a remnant,—a few of the many, and these 
“an afflicted and poor people,” as they are con- 
cerned to keep to the ancient and abiding founda- 
tion, and earnest with their Lord, that he would 
show them the way wherein they should walk, and 
the thing that they should do, then will he build 
and not pull down; will plant and not pluck up; 
and will show mercies unto them. It is with the 
Lord to save, and to be exalted and glorified, by 
few as well as by many. And it is a declaration 
of a modern prophetess, who was well acquainted 
with our present stripped estate, but whose faith 





three berries on the top of the uppermost bough, 
four or five on the outmost fruitful branches of the 
olive tree—are but engaged to keep the eye single, 
to keep chaste and true to the Captain of salvation, ' 
he can cause them so to show forth his praise, as 
that others shall flock to them as doves to their 
windows. 

The Society of Friends have always held a| 
deeply responsible place. The doctrines and testi- 
monies committed to them are of no ordinary cha- 
racter or importance. May we never lose sight of| 
our high calling: even to become “ saviours on| 
Mount Zion to judge the Mount of Esau.” May 
the Lord, in his mercy, revive his work in the 
midst of the years. May he strengthen the hands 
that hang down, and eonfirm the feeble knees. 
May he rebuke the Sanballats of this generation, 
who would mock, despise, hinder, and frustrate the 
work ; and enable his remnant of a people to re- 
build the wall even in troublous times. To him 
the power belongeth. And may he, in his own 
time, arise to bless the provision of Zion, and to 
satisfy her poor with bread; and cause, yet again, 
his anointed sons and daughters to go forth in the 
meekness of wisdom, proclaiming in his own zeal, 
prudence and power, his ancient language: “ For 
Zion’s sake I will not hold my peace, and for Jeru- 
salem’s sake I will not rest, until the righteousness 
thereof go forth as brightness, and the salvation 
thereof as a lamp that burneth.” 





For “The Friend.” 
The Hudson’s Bay Company and the Indians. 

The discovery of gold on Frazer’s river—the 
erection of the region, west of the Rocky moun- 
tains, into a distinct territory, named British Colum- 
bia, and the expiration during the present year of 
the license for exclusive trade granted to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, have drawn public attention, 
in Great Britain to the expediency of renewing the 
grant. From the last number of the Edinburgh 
Review, we extract the following remarks on the 
policy pursued by that company towards the North 
American Indians. 

“ The servants of the company are selected from 
among the hardy peasantry of Aberdeenshire and 
the frugal inhabitants of the Orkney Islands; men) 
trained in poverty and self-denial, who have justi- 
fied by their courage, their constancy and their 
integrity, the preference of the natives of the sturdy 
north for this rough and dangerous service. The 
business of the company is carried on in posts scat- 
tered at wide intervals over these scarcely habita- 
ble regions. ‘The Indians, who are employed in 
hunting the fur-bearing animals, bring their peltries 
for sale. No money is employed in the traffic ; but 
the unit of value, by reference to which the trans- 
actions between the Indians and the company are 
regulated, is the beaver. ‘he tariff, according to 
which the skins are purchased, is formed on the 
principle of giving for the more valuable skins less, 
and for the less valuable more than they are worth. 
The object of this proceeding seems to be to pro- 
tect the more valuable animals from extermina- 
tion, since, if the Indians were encouraged to 
destroy those that bear the highest price, it is ob- 
vious that the more precious kinds of fur would be- 
come extinct, and the less valuable kinds unduly 
multiplied. When the Indian brings his fur for 
sale, he receives for cach skin a stick for every 
beaver it is worth, and passing over to the other 
side of the store, he purchases with these sticks, 
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of European manufacture, instead of those they 
once fabricated for themselves, they are placed 
very much in the power of the Europeans; since 
if these supplies were withdrawn, it would be im- 
possible for men who have Jost their native arts, 
without acquiring new ones in their place, to return 
to their original condition. ‘This power, it is only 
just to say, the company have used for the benefit 
of the Indian, and also no doubt for their own. 
They have contrived to keep entirely free of those 
destructive feuds between the two races, which have 
been the shame and reproach of civilization, when 
brought into contact with barbarism. While the 
frontiers of the United States, from the Everglades 
of Florida to the mountains of Oregon, have been 
and still are the scene of a war of extermination, 
waged with equal ferocity and doubtful success be- 
tween the white man and the red, it is the pride 
and boast of the Hudson’s Bay Company that they 
alone have found means of conciliating the red In- 
dian; and while the aborigines have been made 
the means of acquiring wealth for their employers, 
they have also been saved, not only from wars with 
the whites, but from the dreadful contests they 
would incessantly have waged with each other.” 

On this subject a passage from “ Four years’ re- 
sidence in the Washington territory,” by an intel- 
ligent American, is quoted: “It has been sup- 
posed,” says he, “by many that the whites and 
red men cannot live together in one community in 
peace; but this is not so, as the course of the 
I{udson’s Bay Company will tend to show. That 
immense monopoly has spread itself over all the 
immense region of the north, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and for many years has been in con- 
stant intercourse with the savage tribes throughout 
that country, a territory larger than the whole of 
the United States; and instead of wars of extermi- 
nation and constant border raids and feuds, a last- 
ing friendship has been maintained, which appears 
to grow stronger every day. 

“The Hudson’s Bay Company, in their treat- 
ment of the Indians, have combined and reconciled 
policy with humanity. Their prohibition to supply 
them with ardent spirits, appears in all cases to 
have been rigidly enforced ; and although many of 
the employees of the company have furnished the 
Indians at times with spirits, such servants have 
invariably been dismissed or degraded, when 
found out. Encouragement is also held out by the 
company to induce their people, who are mostly 
French Canadians, to intermarry with the native 
women, as a means of securing the friendship and 
trade of the different tribes. As there are or rather 
were few or no white women in these territories, it 
will easily be seen that a great many half breeds 
are now growing up, who will in time form an im- 
portant part of the population. The company af- 
ford means for the education of these half-bred 
children, and, as far as possible, retain them among 
the whites; and, whenever found capable, give 
them employ in the service of the company. The 
course pursued by the Hudson's Bay Company 
shows that they understand the Indian character 
to perfection. And if, by adopting some of their 
views, our government can bring about a state of 
feeling among our own Indians, similar to those of 
the tribes in British North America towards the 
Hudson's Bay Company, it would seem to be worth 
the trial, and would be productive of good, both 
to the Indians and our own people.” 

Something, though by no means all that could 


was strong in the overruling power of Immanuel,| blankets, guns, hatchets, and whatever else he|be wished, has been done for the conversion of the 
“There will be Quakers still.” He can raise up| stands in need of, till all his sticks are exhausted, | Indians to christianity. There are two bishops—a 
the stones of the street to sing hosannas to his|and he then departs for his home. It is obvious|Catholie and Protestant in the territory, and a 
praise. His power is above every power; and if|that, by accustoming the Indian to the use of fire-| number of Protestant missionaries supported by re- 
a few here, and a few there—comparable to two or| arms, instead of bows and arrows, and to articles|ligious socicties in England. By accustoming the 
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Indians to live peaceably beside the whites, and to Fer “The Friend.” 

abstain from war and bloodshed among each other, SILENT WORSHIP. 

the way has unquestionably been prepared for the | It is a quiet morn serene, no sound comes on the breeze, 

labours of the missionary and a still more power- Save the sweet notes of some wild bird, or the murmur- 
’ 


° agi . ing of the trees 
ful assistance is given by the settled policy of the/,p, in the glorious sapphire vault, the noble sun rides 


was “in bondage to the spirit of the world, and 
much carried away by folly and vanity, but after- 
wards, that through faith in Christ, he denied him- 
self of the friendship and glory of the world, and 
that he often suffered and was reviled for confessing 


















































company to prohibit wherever its control is firmly high, Christ before men. At about twenty-one years of 
established, the use of ardent spirits, among the|And the glad earth smiles ‘neath his glance at the pure/age he came forth in the ministry, bearing a public 
natives. There is no doubt that in thus doing and cloudless sky ; testimony to the Truth, of which he was made a 


what is best for the Indian, the company is also And many anxious horest hearts have left their worldly 





























partaker, and in which he walked uprightly, so as 


: : ; . 7 care ie) 
doing what is best for itself; since it is clearly|To come, as worshippers of God, to this humble house | 0 be a good example. In process of time he be- 
contrary to igs interests to expose those on whose of prayer. came an able minister of the gospel, and a diligent 


labours it relies for the material of its traffic, to the 
demoralization and disease which wait on the in- 
troduction of ardent spirits among the savages. 
But the benefit is not the less real, and its amount 
may be best estimated by a comparison of the state 
of the Indians in those parts of the territory where 
the monopoly and consequently the power of the 
company, is absolute and undisputed, with their 
state in those frontier regions where competition 
drives the Hudson’s Bay Company and their Ame- 
rican or Canadian opponents, to employ spirits as 
a means of attracting the fur trade to themselves. 


labourer in the vineyard of the Lord. He cher- 
ished a deep concern for the maintenance of gospel 
order in the church of Christ, and while but a 
young man, began to express what was upon his 
mind in meetings for discipline ; and mot bezng for- 
ward to speak in these meetings, and having a re- 
verent regard for those who were in Christ before 
him, and being careful to speak in the fear of the 
Lord, and in a sense and savour of divine life upon 
his mind, and demeaning himself with great hum- 
wity, his labours were well received.” 

John Real, in addressing William Ellis, says, 


Where are the organ’s thrilling tones, the chorister’s 
proud hymn, 

The surpliced priest, the kneeling crowd, with thoughts 
intent on him? 

The high arched windows richly wrought, the long re- 
sounding aisle, 

The gold inscription on the walls, the altar’s splendid 
pile? 

And where the smooth and fluent tongue that boldly 
pictures forth, 

The beauty and the truth of heaven, the sinfulness of 
earth? 


Ah! here within these time-worn walls, no tones melo- 





‘7. dious roll, s “T have true unity with thee in thy concern on ac- 

Show merey whenever it is in your power; that No — fierce, no keen remorse, rage in the human count of Rede or and a jealousy some- 
is, forgive, pity, and help, for this is the significa-|The erring heart is deeply bowed in penitence and times on my mind, lest the ensuing generation re- 
tion of mercy. prayer. ceiving the profession of Truth in a traditional 
The good, the meek, the sorely tried, the old, the young| way, and being unacquainted with the wonders of 

See" She teens arehere; ; ; the Lord, who has wrought for his exercised peo- 

THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. And =. — mellow light, the gushing sun-) 5Jo in their travels through the wilderness, may be 

Hail, mariner, embarked for life Upon the burnished brows of youth, and locks all sere|"@2dy to sit down as those who are at ease in Zion, 

Upon a voyage! with the strife and gray. and trust in the mountains of a formal profession. 


Of hopes and fears, the day is rife. The Lord, I beseech him, turn away this careless 


and lukewarm spirit from among the offspring of 
this people, and engage the young generation in 
zeal and fervency, in his service.” 

In writing to his wife, while on a religious visit 
to Ireland, William Ellis manifests bis concern for 
the right ordering of things in the church at home, 


They tread with quiet, thoughtful steps the path their 
fathers trod, 

And gathered ’neath the humble roof, are come to wor- 
ship God. 

They need no proud and splendid pile, no words of 
strength and fire, 

To bid them glory in His smile, or bow before His ire. 

From every worldly, sinful thought, from every fear 


Strait as an arrow steer thy course ; 
The wind may change, but not the source 
From whence it must derive its force.— 


Onward! no tack when started once, 
The stream of time resistless runs 
’Neath winter sleet and summer suns. 


apart, when he says, “ Let me have a full account how 
Though fogs at times make day seem murk, They bring the silent homage, of the meek, devoted| Friends manage their affairs, and what is come of 
Though suuken rocks and whirlpools lurk, heart. 


William Hartley and Francis Atkinson, and wheth- 
er James Conyers be quiet or not. If you let in 
that unruly spirit, it will lay the vineyard deso- 
late; and the wall being thrown down, the boar of 
the wood will enter it, and then will devour every 
green thing; therefore be zealous that the wall, 
which is God's salvation, is not broken down.” 
Shortly after this, he addressed a letter to Friends, 
it is supposed of Settle Monthly Meeting, in which 
occurs the following advice. “As I have often ex- 
horted, so I would put you in mind again, that you 
meet often together, and when met, labour to be 
rightly exercised: in mind towards God in your 
particular gifts, and that none give way to an in- 
different mind or a conceited spirit, which blinds 
the eye of the pure mind, but every one keep to 
the power, as in that you will be enabled to with- 


Let patience have her perfect work, 

Ab! He who died that we should live, who nobly bore 
our shame, 

Needs not the paltry pomp of earth, to glorify His name. 

Mere outward forms ure vain and void, a useless mock- 
ery all, 

That serve to bind us closer still in life’s enticing thrall : 

Oh, let us, in our hours of prayer, His high command 
fulfil, 

Who communes with our beating hearts, and whispers: 
“ Peace, be still.” 

Chester Co., Second mo. 26th, 1859. 
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And He who notes the sparrow’s full, 
When storms prevail, will hear thy call, 
And save thy bark. The end crowns all. 


A little longer, toil, before 
Thou anchor on the wished-for shore, 
Nor Syren’s voice restrain thy oar. 


Remember that the breeze is lent; 
Press on, before the day is spent, 
With perseverance, faith, content. 


Oh, mariner! oh, toiling one! 

Perhaps before another sun, 

Thy harp will sound, thy work been done. ; 
Third mo. 7th, 1859. 0. 
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For “The Friend.” 


William Ellis. 


Among those of earlier time, who were engaged, 
and favoured, to be faithful to the witness for Truth, 
in its secret and clear manifestations, to the meek 
and humble followers of the Lamb of God, it would/stand that spirit that leads to sleep and uncon- 
seem that William Ellis, who was born in Calton,|cernedness, which some have been too much in- 
England, in 1658—more than two hundred years/clined to, to the great dishonour of God, their own 
ago—was worthy to be counted, if we may be/great hurt, and to the trouble and grief of honest 
allowed to judge from the sweet savour of his| Friends; for where Truth is not lived in, in the 
writings. By their fruits shall ye know them; for| inward paris, that spirit takes place, and so brings 
“men do not gather grapes of thorns, or figs of| forth such fruits.” 
thistles,” but the fruit of the Spirit is fromthe} And again, in writing to his wife, he manifests 
true vine, under which the disciples of Christ are|his concern for the prosperity of Truth, exhorting 
permitted to sit, partaking and handing forth)her to “labour to promote that which makes for 
thereof to others; which appears to have been the| peace; but if any mutinies should arise to disturb 
engagement of William Ellis. He was a lover of}and disquiet Friends, labour to keep to the sense 
order and subordination in the church, and quali-|of God, and to what clearly opens to thee; in that 
fied to testify against every spirit, by which the|clear thyself, but let it not take too deep hold of 
unity and harmony thereof have so often been dis-|thee, nor fret thyself at evil doers, for they will 
turbed and broken. wax worse and worse till they be fully made mani- 

It is related of William Ellis, that previous to|fest.”” And to another he writes, saying :—*“ God 
his sixteenth year, and before his convincement,| Almighty did not call us from the ends of the 
through the instrumentality of faithful Friends, he|earth, where the devil had his walk, that we should 


For “The Friend.” 
Suggested by a scene at Trenton Falls. 


Upon the rock’s uplifted face, 

Wet by the cataract’s ceaseless play, 
Do mosses of the richest grace, 

Their robes of living greenness lay. 
Scant is the soil, yet ever fed 

By moistening mist, and by the light, 
Of sunny beams at noonday shed, 

They clothe the rock in beauty bright: 
Whilst slowly gathering, day by day, 
Soil o’er their naked roots they lay. 


So in the hard, unyielding heart, 
Kept moistened by affliction’s dew, 
Do heavenly plants of beauty start, 
Of sweetest breath and brightest hue. 
Though scarce they win a rooted place, 
Yet sorrow doth with moisture fill, 
And Jesus—Sun of light and grace, 

A quickening virtue sheddeth still ; 
Till gathered from the growth of grace, 
A soil of heavenly mould finds place! 
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us 
be broken in pieces again, either by the riches or|do not, they will lose the days of their innocency| “ She looks like that build,” the mate answered, ‘ 
the glory of the world, nor that the glory that is|and simplicity. Know the birth that is free-born,|‘‘ but look now at the men on her deck.” sole 
in the church should be tarnished; therefore, with|which can give the cheek to the smiter; for there} One glance at the telescope was enough to satisfy ' 
all speed, labour to quench all heats, and keep thou|is a birth of the immortal Seed by the Word of|me the mate was right. : you 
thy bucket always full of water to quench them /God, that liveth and abideth forever. “ Tt’s no honest craft, Mr Larkin,” I said; “ but stil 
with; and let everybody be afraid to think or| Take heed, Friends, of laying open one another’s|she may not be a pirate for all that. One need not hav 
speak hardly one of another; it will not be as it}weakness. If any one has anything to say, let|be surprised to fall in with a slaver hereabout. hin 
should be till it be so; for by thinking and speak-|them speak to the person concerned; and if they| ‘ She’s no slaver, captain.” in. 
ing hardly of others, we may justly provoke the|will not hear, take two or three more, before they! “ Why do yon think so?” clo: 
Great God to think of our past doings, and to bring|are brought into public. This is the order of the| “ Because there are guns on her deck, instead of loo 
them to our remembrance, in a way which will not|head Christ, to his body, his church. And if any|water-casks.” . ‘ 
be to our gladness.” report be upon any, let them speak to the parties} As if to put an end to our speculations, the ply 
In 1699, he wrote to William Edmundson, re-|that are concerned; for the report way be false ;|suspicious vessel began to spread more canvas, and 
specting bis visit to America, saying :—“ Many |and the Lord saith, thou shalt not raise a false re-|as she gathered away with the freshening breeze, the 
ancient Friends are dead in Maryland, yet there|port upon my people. So in this you will have a|/they ran up to her foremast a flag, which when it ove 
are still good serviceable Friends left, if too much |care for one another’s good, preferring one another| reached the truck, unshook its folds in the wind, al 
riches do not hurt them, and too much finery the|in the Truth. And so let the true brotherly love|On a white field we saw the terrible insignia of the har 
young people. Friends are under exercise to bring |continue, and kindness, affableness, and courteous-|free-booter, the death’s head and crossbones, ‘ 
things to the standard that tries all things. In|ness, and whatsoever is decent, comely, and of a| painted in diabolical black. gra 
Pennsylvania things are indifferent well, and Truth |good report in the eyes of God, and the hearts of} We made all the sail we could, but escape was ing 
prospers, and that trouble which George Keith and|all good men, to follow after that. So that, in|impossible. A gun from the pirate, and a ball | 
his party made, hath turned to the profit of true-| your men’s and women’s meetings, nothing may be | whistling over us, speedily brought usto. The pi- 
hearted Friends. The Lord blessed my travels|seen of the old leaven of the old malice; nor of|rate came quietly along, like a panther, which, 
amongst them; disciples increased ; it is thus also|the old man, his deeds, his image, nor his old bottle|sure of its prey, was in no great hurry to seize it. 
in most parts of West Jersey; there is little in|be drank of, nor his sour grapes eaten; for if you) The moment he came within speaking distance, he Yo 
East Jersey, only at Shrewsbury; George Keith |do, it will set your teeth on edge one against an-|hailed, and ordered me to launch a boat and come for 
hath mostly spoiled the rest, also at New York.jother. But mind the royal seed Christ Jesus, that}on board. We got out the quarter-boat, and I the 
In Long Island there is an increase, many being|makes all things new, that new and living way, a} was about to jump into her, to pay my respects in rt. 
convinced about Flushing. Ranters grow weaker |new man after God and his image; to children of| person to the villains, when Mr. Larkin asked leave ry 
than they were. New England hath been in a low |the new covenant, having the new leaven that lea-|to go. gel 
condition; but in my sense the Lord is about to|vens into the love of God, which edifies the body} “If they want the captain,” said he, “ let them Lo 
break forth upon Friends, and in divers places|of which Christ is head, and new bottles full of|send for him. I'll see if the mate won't answer as the 
several are convinced.” Inspeaking of his labours;new wine from Christ the Vine, which makes all | well.” do 
in Boston, he says:—“ Many straits I was in, and|your hearts glad to God and Christ, and one in| He descended to the boat, which began to pull aff 
great need I saw I had both of power to carry me |another. back. Almost at the same instant a launch was - 
through, and of wisdom from God to guide my| Here is the new heart, the new spirit, the new|swung over the rail, into which twenty savage- of 
tongue; and under the sense of my need of these |life, in which the living God is served. ‘Therefore,|looking rascals, armed to the teeth, sprung, and we 
things, I was brought very low, and into great|this is the word of the Lord God to you all, let|pulled toward us, Ten minutes afterwards they re 
straits, for I thought I had often seen the mad}this new way, new covenant, new man, new leaven,|were on board of my vessel and began clearing At 
work that men had made, who put their wits to\new wine, new life, show forth its fruits in the new|away the main hatch. the 
work, when the Lord did not answer their desires. |life from the new man. So that the fruits of the} The leader, a swarthy fellow, whose square, - 
But though it was the Lord’s pleasure thus to deal jold may not appear, and that the bond of peace in|compact frame, and whose eyes, black and hazy, we 
with me, yet I kept my dependence more upon him, |te unity of the Spirit may be kept amongst you.|and half concealed by the lids, expressed cruelty eo} 
and in needful times he did eminently appear in| Keep in this unity of the Spirit which is the bond|and cunning, approached the cabin hatch, where os 
life and wisdom; and when in deep engagements |\of peace, and none to break their peace, and go|I stood, and addressed me in very fair English. th 
with the power of darkness, he brought me off with jinto ill behaviour, for that is out of the Spirit of} “ Are you the captain of this vessel? ‘“ Yes,” of 
vietory, his great power triumphing and having|God and Christ, which is meek, gentle, &c.; so|I replied. “ What’s your cargo?” “Flour.” be 
greatly prevailed. Thus was my travel mostly |that the Lord God of your lives may be glorified |‘‘ Where from?” “ Boston.” “ Where to?” “Cape thi 
from one place to another, with great fear, lest,|in you all, and above all, who is over all, God|de Verde.” “ Why, they're all starving there,” he _ 
when I was somewhat eased, I should say, Well |blessed for ever and ever.—George Fox's Epistie,|said, opening his eyes and looking full at me. th 
done, to myself; also I had much weakness of|/1674. “ Yes, and the flour in my vessel was freely given 7 
body mostly through my travels, yet it is the crown by good Christians to feed those starving peo- fre 
of all my comfort, that that Arm which first reached The Pirate. ple.” z 
my heart, did and doth, as it is joined with, help| I send you the following true narrative, says a| The rascal continued his deliberate gaze a mo- ha 
to this day; and inexpressible comfort hath filled |correspondent of the New York Chronicle, as a\ment, then turned toward his men, who by this = 
my heart at my return to my own country again.” |little incident showing, among a thousand such,'time had broken into the main hatch, and in a = 
—neeigeeee— the power of true religion, and the friends of the|rough commanding tone, spoke a few words in 
Brotherly Love, Kindness, Courteousness. Peace Society will see in it a confirmation of their|Spanish, which I could not make out. The men th 
Dear Friends, let all things be done in love, and |doctrine. The narrative is given by the captain. {looked up in astonishment, and then withdrew to yr 
in the Spirit of Christ, which is the spirit of the| Twenty-seven years ago, the ship I commanded |the side, where they stood gazing cautiously to- “ 
lamb, that must have the victory; for patience|was on a mission of mercy. Laden by generous} ward their captain, for such was my interrogator. 
runneth the race and hath the crown. Keep down |contributions of a New England city, she was|He thrust his hand behind him, and walked to and = 
rough Esau’s spirit, for that will not let the Jew|bound to the Cape de Verds with bread for the|fro quickly for five minutes; then he said, sharply de 
inward pass the king’s highway, Therefore quench |famine-stricken and dying. turning to me— m 
nothing that is good; but keep in the love of God| It was the fourteenth day out, in the first gray} ‘“ You Americans are all heretics—why should h 
that is shed in your hearts, and every one keep to of the morning, that the mate aroused me with the] you send flour to feed Roman Catholics ?” = 
your own springs, at your own breast, and feel/startling intelligence that a suspicious vessel was| ‘ Because they are our fellow men, and their th 
your own bread in your own house, from heaven. |in sight. With the first ray of light the vigilant|Saviour is our Saviour,” I answered, astonished at . 
Strive not for mastery, but let Christ be your officer had described her, and she was so near as|the conduct of the man. 
master, who is the wisdom of God, aud your wis-|to be made out with a glass. I wason deck in an} “If you lie to me,” he cried with a fierceness 
dom, righteousness and sanctification and justifica- | instant. that startled me—if you lie to me, I'll nail you to at 
tion; and you to dwell in humility und love that| The first glance at the stranger almost dispelled| your deck. Is this cargo the free gift of your of 
will dear ali things, and that is not easily pro-|the fear that the mate’s alarm had occasioned. _|countrymen to the starving?” in 
voked, and envieth not. If your love is not in this} “Why, Mr. Larkin,” I said, laughing as I} “I'll prove it to you by my papers,” I answered. in 
love, it is not the love of God, though you may be|spoke, “ there’s nothing suspicious in that lubberly| “I don’t want to see your papers—swear it by al 
convinced of the truth. They are happy, who obey |looking craft. She is a Portuguese brigantine—| the Saviour, whose name you have just pronounced.” ol 
the truth of what they are convinced ; and if they'she can’t sail. As he spoke he crossed himself devoutly. fo 
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“T swear it by the Holy Trinity,” I replied,|true value of christian sympathy and the practical 
solemnly. illustration of the doctrines of our Lord and Savi- 

The pirate lifted his cap and bent his head de-| our, to do unto others as we would they should do 
youtly, when I mentioned the Trinity. He stood|to us. We need to be more closely assimilated to 
still with his head bent over, while one might|the Saviour in all his ways. We need a greater 
have moderately counted fifty. When he raised|introversion of spirit, a more harmonizing disposi- 
himself up, it seemed to me there was less ferocity|tion to bind up wounded spirits and to be more 
in his countenance. His eyes were no longer half} brotherly affectioned in all our associations one 
closed, but open and clearer in their depths. I)with another. Oh, how an onerous burden is 


looked steadily at him. 

“Captain,” he said courteously, “ can you sup- 
ply me with two or three casks of water?” 

I gave the order and the water was lowered into 
the boat. A word from him sent his cut throats 
over the side; but he lingered behind, and after 
a moment’s hesitation, approached me with his 
hand extended. 

“God bless you,” he exclaimed, as he felt my 


oftentimes relieved when a kind word is spoken; 
how we take courage when a helping hand is ex- 
tended, and how a kind word thrills in upon our 
best affections. And not only is this the case in 
our individual experience, but the church is bright- 
ened up—bher palace walls seem doubly inviting, 
when the kind word is spoken—when unity, love, 
peace are her guests, and abide with her. But 
when there is an opposite state of things, when 


grasp, “ and send you where the starving are pray-| jealousy, distrust, division, are dwelling within her 


ing for bread.” 
The next moment he was gone. 


assists ti 
For “ The Friend.” 


At the time of the Hicksite ‘separation in New 
York, after Danicl Haviland had mentioned the 
foresight he had of it, he added, “ But, dear Friends, 
there will yet something come to pass, if my feel- 
ings have not deceived me, that will more fully 
try our foundation ;” and he exhorted Friends to 
get so deep as that they might be able to stand. 
Yo this paragraph in ‘Thomas Shillitoe’s journal, 
the English editor places this note:—It will 
doubtless be, to many readers in this country, very 
affecting, and to those previously uninformed quite 
astonishing, to find what excesses of disorder and 
of unchristian conduct the followers of Elias Hicks 
committed, in their attempt to overthrow the good 
order and christian principles of the Society in 
America, Although it is almost painful to sce 
them again thus exposed in this journal, yet those 
occurrences, now become matters of history, ought 
to awaken in our minds reflections of profitable and 
solemn interest, as well as feelings of humble and 
reverent gratitude. It is believed that throughout 
the narrative of these distressing scenes, the marks 
of the patient, peaceable disciple of Jesus, are to 
be discovered in the conduct of our suffering bre- 
thren in that land; and for whom our sympathy 
will not fail to be afresh excited on the perusal of 
these accounts. While we may be led to reflect 
upon our state of comparative quiet and exemption 
from such distressing trials in this country, may we 
ever remember, that the enemy of all righteousness 
has various other modes of assailing us, if we keep 
not the watch in the light of the Lord, and cleave 
with earnest faith unto the Captain of our salva- 
tion:—a building is not more effectually over- 
thrown by direct open force, than by a secret under- 
mining and removing of it from its true founda- 
tion,” 














courts, do we not feel sadly the import of the lan- 
guage, and its force too, how art thou fallen! how 
has the fine gold become dimmed! But I feel that 
there is a brighter era dawning upon the christian 
church, and | do most earnestly desire it for the 
sake of the younger members of our religious body, 
that they may be preserved, kept on every side, 
and that the characteristics of olden time that so 
remarkably protected the Friends in many in- 
stances, may yet be preserved to bind kindred be- 
lievers in the same faith at the present time. May 
we not reverently invoke the Father of all our 
sure mercies to be very near us, inspiring our 
hearts with love, that dissimulation may be kept 
far from us, that every thing may be regarded as 
dross, so that we may win that purity within, that 
worketh no ill to his brother, that the church may 
take courage, that her walls may be rebuilt, her 
waste places repaired, and “ brethren dwell together 
in unity.” 
New Jersey, Third mo., 1859. 
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Notwithstanding all that is said of the pleasures 
of hope, and the disposition planted in the human 
mind, to cherish its invigorating impulse and in- 
dulge in the animating pictures with which it 
adorns the future, we think there is a strong temp- 
tation ever present in times of trouble and appa- 
rent desertion, to look too continuously or too fixedly 
on that which is shrouded in gloom; to allow 
the attention to be occupied with the dangers or 
the phantasms that owe their existence to the dark- 
ness that surrounds us, and to repress the prompt- 
ings to renewed exertions for a cheerful perform- 
ance of duty, by a disbelief that light can arise out 


| 


escape being hurried along to meet other condi- 
tious, that may test our principles and our firmness, 
by the trials and temptations with which they 
abound: so in like manner, however a departure 
from the line of known duty on our part, the evil 
conduct of others, or the Divine dispensation to the 
church, of trouble and chastisement, may clothe the 
heart of the believer with mourning and fearfulness, 
there is equal reason to anticipate that time will 
witness a change, that with a return to the line of 
rectitude, peace will come back to the penitent soul ; 
that the difficulties and distress with which the fol- 
lies or the crimes of others have afilicted us, will 
pass away with the fleeting moments; and that the 
Almighty and Merciful Head of the church will 
again speak comfortably to her, even in the wilder- 
ness, and make the desolate land to become as the 
garden of the Lord. 

The faithful members of our religious Society, 
and those who love its doctrines and testimonies, 
have long had to bear much and feel deeply on its 
behalf; and except that the false sentiments and 
disorderly practices that have so grievously wound- 
ed its peace, appear to be culminating in such 
glaring departures, in some places, that it would 
seem almost impossible but that all who retain 
their allegiance to its cause, must be aroused to the 
imminence of the danger, and the necessity of meet- 
ing it, there may appear to be but little light break- 
ing through the gloom, or any change to justify a 
belief that a brighter day is about to dawn upon 
|us; yet we think it is not likely to contribute to our 
strength or watchfulness, to dwell exclusively upon 
the depressing and discouraging aspect of the cir- 
cumstances around us. There are wrongs to be 
redressed, and evils to be eradicated, before we can 
see a united effort made by all such as we have 
alluded to, to advance the cause of truth and right- 
eousvess as one compact body; but the lapse of time 
has made, and is making the causes of the Society’s 
troubles, and the deeper defection from its faith 
and practices into which those causes must lead, 
more conspicuous and more tangible; and we trust 
there is reason to believe the work of prepara- 
tion for a more successful contention against these 
deplorable evils, is silently and secretly going on in 
the hearts of many, even within the ranks of our 
junior members, who will come up with holy zeal to 
the work, if they are not hopelessly discouraged by 
the faithless lamentations and gloomy forebodings 
of those who have been long engaged in it. 

Every one must feel, or ought to feel, his own 
insufficiency for effecting much in the great change 
that must be wrought, before a better state of the 
Society can be brought about, and hence the de- 
sirableness of joint sympathy and support. The 
variety of natural disposition and intellectual pow- 
\ers, independent of the diversity of gifts dispensed 
among his disciples by their one great and bene- 





of obscurity and the clouds he rolled away by the|ficent Master, would seem to imply a necessity, or 
beaming countenance of a most merciful Creator. |at least a design for interchange of help and know- 
It is good to keep in mind, that in the moral and | ledge, together with a reciprocation of kind offices, 
religious as in the physical creation, the seasons|genial companionship and mutual encouragement. 
succeed each other; that seed time and harvest do| To restore this, which once so beautifully charac- 
not come together, and that mutation is necessary |terized our religious Society, there must be a weed- 
for the perfection of everything that supports the |ing out of those jealousies, suspicions and coldness, 
life of man. Whether, therefore, we are suffering| Which the introduction and diffusion of unsound 
the presence of adversity, or rejoicing in the enjoy- | doctrines have naturally produced and nourished, 
ment of prosperity, a wise man will not allow him-|and a disposition be cultivated among all who are 
self to rest in the supposition, that either will be|sincerely desirous for a return to primitive unity and 
perpetual; for he knows that fluctuations and faithfulness, to be kindly affectionate towards each 
changes are continually going on in the world, by|other, judging each other only by the law of hea- 
which every one is more or less influenced. venly charity, and striving to bring all to, and to 
Hence, however, much we may desire to abide|encourage all in the work of reformation, and con- 
amid scenes and associations which seem to offer|firmation in the “good old way.” _ 
the elements of ease and enjoyment, it is impossi-| There has rarely happened a time, if ever, when 
ble to stem the irresistible stream of time, or to|all parts of the church were placed under precisely 


This indicates a presentiment of the insidious 
workings of the spirit of innovation, that would 
destroy the beautiful fabric of sound christian prin- 
ciples and church government, in which the Lord 
had built us up as a people, and in forsaking which 
we shall fall back into the world, and entirely lose 
the dignified position he designed us to fill in the 
militant church. 








———_~+>e_—_—_ 


For “The Friend.” 

I noticed in a late number of “ The Friend” an 
address to “ Friends, wherever situated,” the tenor 
of which and the excellent advice contained there- 
in are especially pertinent to the times. We live 
in an extraordinary age—the pen and the press 
are diffusing an immense amount of matter through- 
out the enlightened portions of the world—some 
for good, and a great deal calculated to lessen the 
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similar circumstances; when the work to be accom- 
plished for the defence of truth, or the extension 
of its authority, was equally forward in all its de- 
partments, or presented demands for labour under 
precisely the same aspects of time and condi- 
tion; nor yet when there was no distinction of 
rank or pecularity of spiritual possessions among 
the anointed servants of the great Head, in differ- 
ent parts of his vineyard. And hence He, know- 
ing the wants and dangers, as well as the strength 
of every part, and also the ability of each of his 
servants, has been pleased—sometimes by bringing 
them under secret travail and supplication, some- 
times by sending them forth to labour where He 
saw their service was required—to make use of them 
to contribute harmoniously, by the strength or skill 
conferred upon them, to supply those who were in 
need, to stir up those who were negligent in the 
work, or to console and comfort those who were 
ready to sink under the burden and heat of the 
day. 

Ta the same way, one division of the church un- 
der a genuine concern for the prosperity of the good 
cause, and the growth of the members individually 
in the self-denying life of christianity, is brought 
into sympathy with another part not situated in 
all things like itself, and under the dictation of 
Him, who walketh in the midst of the golden 
candlesticks, may be led to address it in language 
calculated to stir up to faithfulness, and to draw 
the two more nearly together in the bonds of unity 
and love. 

Our beloved Society has witnessed these things 
in days gone by, and it has seen the blessed fruits 
of individual dedication and united labour, in the 
restoration of primitive power and brightness, after 
grievous lapses, and sore dissensions ; and though 
we may with blushing confess there has never been 
a like defection and consequent low state of things 
within its borders as now, let us nevertheless look 
with hope and confidence for another revival of 
zeal and watchfulness, for more fervent, effectual 
labour by those rightly qualified for the work of 
restoration, for more brotherly feeling and mutual 
encouragement among those who engage in clearing 
away the rubbish, and rebuilding on the old foun- 
dation; so that the work may be carried on with 
cheerful alacrity, and a deaf ear be turned to 
any who may be tauntingly saying, “ What do 
these feeble Jews? will they fortify themselves? 
will they sacrifice? will they make an end ina 
day? will they revive the stones out of the heaps 
of the rubbish which are burned ?” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Second mo. 26th. 

The British government has offered a conditioned 
guarantee of interest on £600,000 capital for the Atlan- 
tic Telegraph Company, to be expended in the con- 
struction of a new cable. 

Lord Cowley has gone on a special mission of conci- 
liation to Vienna. Lord Lyons, the new Minister to the 
United States, sailed for New York on the 22d. 

The English Ministry had announced in Parliament 
the hope that the French and Austrian troops would be 
soon withdrawn from the Papal States. The influence 
of England was directed towards the preservation of 
peace on the continent, and there seemed ground to hope 
it would not be broken. In the House of Commons, a 
bill was about to be introduced, abolishing all distinc- 
tion between the oaths taken by Protestant and Catho- 
lic members of Parliament. 

Twenty-six powerful steam vessels are to be added to the 
British navy. The commission appointed to consider the 
subject of manning the navy, have proposed a plan 
- which, by means of volunteers, will add 30,000 men to 
the reserves. They likewise propose increased pay and 
other advantages to seamen. The increased expendi- 
ture is estimated at £600,000. 

In France, notwithstanding the Emperor's pacific pro- 
fessions, warlike preparations continued. All the mili- 
tary surgeons have been ordered to join their respective 

























corps. Immense quantities of lint had been sent to| Lowisiena Sugar Crop.—The sugar crop of 1858, accord- 
Lyons. A War Office circular directs that the troops |ing to the New Orleans True Delta, amounted to 326,482 
shall be trained to forced marches and night bivouacs. | hogsheads. 

The London Times’ Vienna correspondent says, that| Zhe Foreign Slave Trade.—The Savannah Republican 
the Prime Minister still believes in peace; but the Em-/of the llth states, that a considerable number of the 
peror being of a different opinion, is preparing for a/| Africans landed by the slaver Wanderer, were at Jack- 
vigorous defence of the Italian States, and is placing the|son, Telfair county. They were arrested at Albany, in 
Austrian army in Italy on a war footing. Three new|Baker county, and carried back about eighty miles. The 
forts are to be built in Venice forthwith. Five thousand | Wanderer had been sold by the U. S. Marshal. 
workmen were employed in their construction. Railways in the West.—In the year 1852, there were 

The Russian government is negotiating for a loan of|only 2678 miles of railroad, in the six Western and North- 
£5,000,000. western States; at the same period in 1858, there were 

England, France, Sardinia, Austria and Russia are all|9325 miles, viz: in Ohio, 2870 miles; Indiana, 1792; 
in the market as borrowers, the presumed necessity for| Illinois, 2648; Michigan, 803; Wisconsin, 776; Iowa, 
more money arising chiefly from their jealousy and fear|}436. The average cost has been $35,000 per mile, and 
of each other. consequently about thirty-eight millions of dollars per 

The Prussian government has issued a circular allud- | annum has been expended in their construction. At the 
ing to the joint efforts of England and Prussia to pre-|same time, and as a result of the introduction of rail- 
serve the peace, and expressing the conviction that Aus- | ways, there has been a vast increase in the value of pro- 
tria will join in the endeavours for an amicable solution | perty in all these States. Take the State of Ohio as an 
of the difficulties, but declaring, that while reserving her|example. In 1852, the valuation of property was $507,- 
action as a European power, she will nevertheless fulfil|580,000; in 1858, it was $860,000,000. The increased 
her duties as a member of the German Confederation. | value in all of the six States mentioned, is rated at about 

The Liverpool cotton market had declined from 1-16) one thousand millions of dollars. 
to 4 of a penny per pound. The Manchester trade was| The Chicago Wheat Market.—The Chicago Commercial 
dull. No change in the market for breadstuffs. Express of the 10th inst. says, the deficit in the receipts 

The bullion in the Bank of England had increased |of wheat, from the harvest of 1858, at this point, is 


£200,000 during the week. Consols, 95} a 954. 5,286,000 bushels, Compared with the crop of the pre- 
MEXICO.—The latest advices from Mexico report a|vious year. 

























defeat of Miramon’s army by the “ Liberal” forces. The 
latter were advancing upon the capital. This defeat will 
probably frustrate Miramon’s design of marching upon 
Vera Cruz. 

UNITED STATES.—The Senate.—The extra session of 
the U. S. Senate closed on the 10th, the President bav- 
ing no further communication to make. During the 
extra session, a number of Indian treaties were ratified. 
The nominations of various individuals as Collectors, } 
District Attorneys, &c., were confirmed. | 

The Post-ofjice Department.—Since the adjournment of | 
Congress, an investigation of the state of affairs has been | 
gone into, which discloses the wants of the department 
to be so serious as to make it almost certain that Con- 
gress must be called together before the usual time of 
meeting. It is said the deficiency by the 30th of Sixth | 
month next, will probably not be less than six millions 
of dollars. 

Uiah.—Letters from Gov. Cummings and Col. John- 
ston at Salt Lake, represent the Mormons as very civil 
and submissive to the U.S. authorities. The health of 
the army was good. 

California.—A late arrival at New York brought $993,- 
000 in specie, and San Francisco dates to Second month 
19th. Valparaiso dates to First mo. 3lst had been re- 
ceived—the revolutionary movement in Chili was pro- 
gressing. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 434. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 196. The whole 
number of scholars attending the public schools in this 
city at the close of the year 1858, was 59,500 of whom 
30,312 were boys and 29,188 girls. The increase in the 
attendance in the last five years has been 9,315. The 
schools are all full, and more than 3000 children are 
registered for admission, for whom there is no room with 
the present accommodations. The expenses of the 
schools last year were $475,781. 





Protestantism in France.—The Annuaire Protestant for 
1859, contains the following information: the Refurmed 
Church of France has 1045 places of public worship (of 
which only 826 are “ churches,”) and 1139 schools. The 
Lutheran Church has 403 places of worship, (95 of which 
serve both for the Catholic and Protestant worship,) and 
699 schools. 

Proposed New Jury Law in England.—Lord Campbell’s 
bill amending the jury law of England, has been printed 
for the information of members of Parliament. It pro- 
poses to furnish the jury with food and fire, and, unless 
they agree, to keep them together for six hours. If at 
the expiration of that period, nine of them have agreed, 
it is to be taken as the verdict of the jury; if mot, they 
are to be discharged from the further consideration of 
the case. 

Banking in the United States.—The following statement 
is derived from the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The number of chartered banks and branches 
in operation, First mo. Ist, 1559, was in all 1476. The 
amount of capital reported as paid in, $401,976,242; 
specie on hand, $104,537,818 ; circulation, $193,306,816; 
due depositors, $259,568,278; loans and discounts, 
$655,183,790. More than one-fourth of the banking 
capital is in the State of New York. Massachusetts has 
$61,846,625; Pennsylvania only $24,505,000. 

American Commerce in the Amoor.—The English papers 
are calling attention to the fact, that the Amoor river, 
in North-eastern Asia, is now regularly navigated by a 
Californian steamer. It is also stated that the Gulf of 
Castric is filled with American shipping, by whom the 
trade of this grand artery of Russia is monopolized. 

The Coolie Trade.—The whole number of Chinese in- 
troduced into the Island of Cuba, up to the 8th of Se- 
cond month last, is stated to be 37,280. They were 
brought to Havana by 103 vessels, viz: 39 British, 17 
American, 13 Spanish, 11 Dutch, 11 French, 5 Peruvian, 










New Orleans.—Owing to the low state of water, the/3 Portuguese, 2 Norwegan, and 2 Chilian. The number 
bars at the river mouths cannot be passed over by large | of persons that shipped in these vessels, was 43,984, of 
vessels. On the 6th inst., no less than 95,000 bales of| whom 6,704 perished on the passage. The contracts for 
cotton were detained on shipboard on and inside the) importation still continue, and it is probable that many 
bar, in consequence of the vessels being unable to get|thousands more of these unhappy creatures will be 


safely across. brought to Cuba, to wear out their lives in cruel servi- 
St. Louie.—A census of this city just completed, gives | tude. 


a total of 135,000 inhabitants, of whom only 57,657 are 

Americans. The Germans number 43,874; the Irish, 
22,013 ; the English, 3,451, and the French, 1,337; free . . 
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New Hampshire.—At the election held last week, the land, R. I., $4, vols. 31 and 32. 
Republican candidate for Governor, a large majority of 


the Legislature, and all the members of Congress were TRACT ASSOCIATION. 
elected. 


Lake Navigation.—Detroit dates of the 8th inst. state aa ee ce Se 
that the navigation of the Lakes was fully opened, and| .+ oot Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 30th 
on steamboats about to commence their regular trips | inst. at 8 o'clock. Those interested in the object of the 
yan a s 7 Association, are invited to attend. 

iscellaneous.—Revival of Business —The manufactur- Cnarues J. ALLEN, Clerk. 

ing establishments in the New England States are nearly , , ' a 
all in full operation. The increased business of the fac-| Philad., Third mo., 1859. 
tories is shown by the improved local trafic path ——[_=[*="{_|]\]}]}]____—_—— 
railways of those States, and by the heavy purchases of| Drep, at her residence in Medford, N. J., on the 21st of 
cotton, and contracts for wool in advauvce. The coal| First month, 1859, in the 90th year of her age, MARTHA 
trade of Pennsylvania is likely to be much heavier than|Cowpertawaite ; a worthy member of Upper Evesham 
last year. Monthly Meeting. 
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